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been accustomed to rely, they will have to take refuge in something 
other than a rational basis for their faith. This is a live book and will 
provoke thought. 

Clarence A. Beckwith 

Chicago Theological Seminary 



RECENT SUGGESTIONS AS TO MODERN RELIGIOUS 
RECONSTRUCTION 

It is becoming evident to an increasing number of thoughtful men 
in our day that modern civilization is facing a profound crisis. The 
religious ideas and the moral theories which for centuries have ruled 
men with almost axiomatic acceptance have begun to be subject to 
such serious questionings that they are losing their power; while as yet 
no strong spiritual interpretation corresponding to the modern demands 
of thought has come to take the place of the older sanctions. Three 
recent books are inspired by this general problem, and offer three differ- 
ent solutions. The first is devoted to the situation in the Lutheran 
church in Germany, 1 and asks what present-day theology ought to do 
to help solve the present confusing problem. The second is the utter- 
ance of a German philosopher,' who keenly feels the spiritual power of 
the older religious ideals, and who would fain make possible something 
similar in terms of our modern psychological thinking. The third pro- 
gram is put forth by an American, 3 who is fluently conversant with the 
results of recent studies in the history of religion, and who portrays 
the problem of the present in terms of the conflict between two different 
"spirits" — the Aryan and the Semitic. 

Professor Herrmann addresses himself to the crisis which is apparent 
in the Lutheran church in Germany, and which is felt more or less acutely 
in every Protestant country. That crisis is due to the tension brought 
about by a feeling of hostility between conservative evangelical faith 
and thoroughgoing scientific investigation. Herrmann feels that both 
sides in the controversy have real interests at stake. On the one hand, 

1 Die mit der Theologie verhnUpfle Not der evmgelischen Kirche und ihre Ueber- 
windung. Von Wilhelm Herrmann. Tubingen: Mohr, 1913. 44 pages. M. 0.50. 
(Rellgionsgeschichtliche Volksbttcher. IV Reihe, 21 Heft.) 

2 Ethics and Modern Thought: A Theory of Their Relations. The Deems Lec- 
tures delivered in 1913 at New York University. By Rudolf Eucken. New York: 
Putnam, 1913. 127 pages. $1.00. 

J The Christian Reconstruction of Life. By Charles Henry Dickinson. New 
York: Macmillan, 1913. ix +327 pages. $1.50. 
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evangelical faith is right in its insistence that it would be disastrous to 
substitute mere science for religion. But on the other hand, scholar- 
ship is right in insisting that a faith which fears rigorous criticism is 
really on an insecure foundation. How is the theology of the present 
day to do justice to both interests ? It must grant complete freedom 
to scientific investigation. To attempt to prescribe to scholars the 
theological conclusions which they must reach is both aggravating and 
futile. Conclusions must be judged by their scientific value, not by 
their doctrinal content. But while thus leaving scientific endeavors 
entirely free, Herrmann would insist that Christian faith is kindled and 
maintained only by a direct contact of the believing soul with the inner 
life of the historical Jesus, in which one finds the revelation of God's 
redeeming love. In answer to the query whether recent historical 
investigation does not make us entirely uncertain as to the exact con- 
tent of the inner life of Jesus, Herrmann replies that the historian can- 
not forbid the Christian to make the experiment of trying to attain a 
sympathetic appreciation of the New Testament picture of Jesus. 
Such an experiment, he believes, will give to one an inner experience of 
being touched so convincingly by divine power, that one cares little what 
the historian may say. One is thus delivered both from the orthodox 
demand that one shall affirm certain specific doctrines, and from the 
rationalistic demand that one shall affirm only what has been intellec- 
tually demonstrated. It is the task of theology thus to vindicate the 
autonomy and the positive creative dynamic of Christian faith. 

Eucken's lectures, delivered at New York University last winter, 
reiterate the ever-recurring central message of this baffling, but stimu- 
lating, prophet-philosopher. He calls attention to the disintegration 
of our modern life because the older religious and moral ideals have come 
to seem unreal, while the newer ideals are too utilitarian and too devoid 
of a profound spiritual meaning to give satisfaction. In spite of the 
difficulties which are inevitable in the older faith in a transcendent God, 
that faith had a vigor and a carrying power which the morality of mere 
work or of social endeavor lacks. The primary task of ethics today is 
to vindicate the dignity of the spiritual life of man in the face of an 
apparently indifferent natural order. The incontrovertible fact that 
the cosmic order, when interpreted without the aid of religion, appears 
to be indifferent to man's ideals makes it certain that a merely "natu- 
ral" morality will be contending against too great odds to be able to 
prevail. We must first of all establish the fact of an "independent 
spiritual life," which can be attained only by a radical negation of natu- 
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ralism, and a psychological crisis which brings a sort of regeneration of 
the soul. It may then be discovered that the heroic affirmation of a 
spiritual life for which mere naturalism made no place leads to the 
certainty that an "absolute spiritual life" is working in and through the 
aspiring soul. The dignity of man is thus established and new courage 
is furnished for the moral tasks of life. Religion is thus the indispen- 
sable ally of genuine morality. The reader of Eucken's argument will, 
as usual, be left with very general phrases in which to express the con- 
tent of this spiritual philosophy; but it is sufficiently in harmony with 
the traditional Christian conception of a religiously grounded ethics 
to win wide approval from those who already appreciate the power of 
religion. Whether it can be made concrete enough to do service in the 
actual solution of our problems is another question. At any rate it is 
refreshing to have this idealistic prophetic voice furnish a balance over 
against the present somewhat prosaic methods of investigating spiritual 
problems. 

Mr. Dickinson's book bears an attractive title, and attempts a 
somewhat ambitious, but alluring, task. To furnish a program for the 
"Christian reconstruction of modern life" requires one to know both 
what Christianity is and what modern life is. As to the latter, Mr. 
Dickinson disposes of the matter with a theory which is made to bear 
the weight of a vast amount of Emersonian rhetoric throughout the 
book. He contends that our present culture is not a homogeneous civili- 
zation, but that it represents the results of centuries of warfare between 
two hostile principles — the Aryan spirit of world-conquest and the 
Semitic spirit of world-transcendence. Our present age with its sciences 
and its inventions is peculiarly enamored of the Aryan ideal of world- 
conquest; but the Semitic and Christian ideal of the transcendent 
value of the soul will not allow men to rest in ease and comfort, sur- 
rounded by mere earthly blessings. The central message of the book 
is in the author's attempt to give to Jesus an interpretation which will 
fit him to be the object of a world-transcending faith for men of today. 
He recognizes that the older categories of supernaturalism are dis- 
credited by our modern world-view. Jesus cannot be interpreted in 
terms of the Nicene Christology. We find his true nature in his devo- 
tion to his task, in which he lived subject to all the limitations of any 
concrete individual of his age. Nevertheless, in his fidelity to his task 
he constantly realized the power of God to lift up men and to give them 
the victory over the world. In his faith we may find the means of 
initiation into a similar faith of our own, in which God will become a 
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triumphant force. God thus realized is not the mere immanent cosmic 
energy, as the Hellenic-Aryan spirit would make him. He is rather 
"the spiritual God in whom spiritual manhood lives and moves and 
attains its being." "God is the God of the task. This ascription is 
ultimate in its unlimited elasticity. God is apprehended as incip- 
iently as we apprehend our spiritual being, which is our spiritual 
conquest" (p. 283). "To ask what God is as outside of the task, 
before it or beyond it, is a question without meaning, for we find nothing 
outside the task. Our knowledge of God advances as our accomplish- 
ment of the task advances" (p. 284). The somewhat oracular style 
of the discussion prevents the reader from getting into very close quarters 
with the ideas, and makes the task of criticism difficult. But it is inter- 
esting to find that the Ritschlian basis of faith, which has usually 
stopped with a Kantian dualism, is here shown to be capable of expan- 
sion into a Fichtean ethical mysticism. That there is more religious 
dynamic in the ethico-religious appreciation of the human Jesus than 
has usually been assumed is evident from the discussions of Herrmann 
and of Dickinson. The three books here noticed indicate that the 
religious spirit which has animated Christianity is far from being deca- 
dent. They even suggest that we may be on the eve of a new revelation 
of its inexhaustible vigor. 

Gerald Birney Smith 
University of Chicago 



HOFFDING'S HISTORY OF MODERN PHDLOSOPHY 1 

Starting nearly three decades ago with the translation of Dr. Hoff- 
ding's psychology which had a wide circulation, and adding as we come 
along the translations of his Ethics, his Philosophy of Religion, his His- 
tory of Modern Philosophy, and his Philosophic Problems, one is probably 
safe in saying that the author has had a larger circle of readers than any 
other living continental writer on philosophy, and the present volume is 
sure to extend the circle. It possesses, in characteristic degree, the order- 
liness of exposition, the clearness of style, and the way of driving directly 
at the center of problems with which Professor Hoffding's readers are 
familiar. 

In the introduction we get the author's conception of the subject- 
matter of the history of philosophy: "It consists in the efforts which 
individual thinkers have made to explain or perchance to solve the ulti- 

1 Brief History of Modern Philosophy. By Harold Hoflding. Translation by- 
Charles F. Sanders. New York: Macmillan, 1912. x+324 pages. $1.50 net. 



